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EDITORIAL 


“A NOTHER new Review!” This exclamation, 

whether it be meant to express surprise merely, 
or whether it be tinged with irritation and reproach, 
cannot with justice be applied to BLACKFRIARS. 
Strictly and literally speaking, it is not a new 
Review at all. It is The Catholic Review, revived 
and renamed. This Review, under the able editor- 
ship of Father Benedict Williamson, ran as a 
quarterly for several years, struggled valiantly against 
the abnormal conditions produced by the war, and 
finally had to be added, with many other noble names, 
to the list of ‘‘ missing, believed dead.” 

Because they are confident that The Catholic 
Review enshrined ideas and ideals that should not be 
allowed to die, the editors of BLACKFRIARS are heartened 
to make the attempt to resuscitate the Review and give 
it a new spell of life. 

So many excellent publications already exist that a 
fresh arrival in the field might well be regarded as an 
unjustifiable intrusion. BLACKFRIARS is no new- 
comer and should not be looked on as an intruder. 
Besides, one does not intrude into a battlefield. 


Compulsory education has made us a race of 
readers. Whether this is for the good of real thought 
may well be doubted, since most people seem to read 
too much and think too little. Intensive industrialism 
has reduced the vast mass of our people to a state of 
exaggerated unreality. Their lives are so uninspiring 
that they must seek to live in the dream-world they 
find within the covers of a book. Thus the magazine 
and the sensational novel become the toilers’ means 
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of escape from themselves and their dull surroundings. 
The written word ceases to be a medium of thought. 
It is sought after either for its own sake or for mere 
diversion, as a means of getting away from their own 
thoughts. Not infrequently it becomes an obsession 
as injurious to mind and body as the drug habit. 
The prevalence of this quest for mere amusement 
accounts for the popularity of the picture-palace, 
where a romance can be enacted in the minimum of 
time and enjoyed with the minimum of human effort. 
This thirst for sensation and excitement—whether it 
be good or bad we do not discuss—has had a bad 
effect on literature. It has created the shallow, modern 
journals. 

The modern printing press amazes us with the 
prodigious variety of its output. Every possible 
human interest is provided for, from boxing to the 
latest fad religion. Whether it be to give the news, 
to amuse or edify, every journal professes to exist for 
some definite purpose. BLACKFRIARS will not seek to 
entertain or necessarily to edify its readers, but will 
take as its aim and endeavour to state and defend 
truth. It is an ambitious ideal, and one that we quite 
expect will not always be realized. In this human 
world, where man’s one consistent quality is to err, 
aspiration unhappily does not always tally with 
achievement. Still the effort to attain will bring the 
ideal nearer, and will help to stimulate thought. 

The divine truths contained in the treasury of 
Christ’s Church, and their bearing on men and things 
will be our primary concern. 

We shall try to remember that there is a form of 
truth known as calumny : that truth rooted in hate is 
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Editorial 
more odious than the worst of lies: that in Blake’s 


words : 

The truth that’s told with bad intent 

Beats all the lies you could invent. 
In short, we shall bear in mind that if we have not 
charity our truth will avail nothing. 


We shall try to tell relevant truths and insist on 
those truths that are either unknown or neglected or 
in danger of being forgotten. ‘Tilting at windmills is 
the unprofitable occupation of the foolish ; nor have 
we any desire to waste energy slaying imaginary 
dragons or spend ourselves reaping the stubble fields. 

We are not unmindful of the perilous nature of 
our enterprise—but even danger can be made the 
driving force of effort. 


In these days of inflated prices, when in matters 
relating to printing a shilling barely represents a 
pre-war fourpence, our most pressing peril is the 
financial one. We would take this opportunity of 
thanking all those who have placed sufficient trust in 
the venture to subscribe for a year in advance. So 
far only one subscriber has asked for the return of his 
money, and he admits that he was obliged to do this 
because we did not agree to publish an article of his 
before we had seen it. 

The Editor eites to state that he accepts no re- 
sponsibility for the views set forth in signed articles. 
In unsigned articles he must be taken to agree with the 
conclusions and general drift, though not necessarily 
with the arguments used to prove the thesis. 

THE EDITOR. 





OUR AIM OF TRUTH 


° cee true speaking absolutely is prior to the good, 
as appears from two reasons. First because the 
true is more closely related to being, which is prior 
to good. ... Secondly, . . . knowledge naturally 
precedes appetite.” (Summa, Ia Qu. 16, Art 4, Eng. 
trans.) 
| The object. of the intellect (ie. Truth) “is more 
simple and more absolute than the object of the will ” 
(i.e. goodness). ‘Therefore the intellect in itself and 
absolutely is higher and nobler than the will—yet 
“ the love of God is better than the knowledge of God ; 
but on the contrary, the knowledge of corporeal things 
is better than the love thereof. Absolutely, however, 
the intellect is better than the will.” (Jbid., Qu. 82, 
Part 3.) 

These two texts from the Summa of the Blackfriar 
St. Thomas Aquinas must outline the attitude of 
BLACKFRIARS towards TRUTH. 

At the risk of failing to express what is in our mind, 
let us say that we fully accept the consequences of 
St. Thomas’s principle : “ Truth is more simple and 
absolute than goodness, therefore the intellect is 
higher and setae than the will.” In our aim of 
finding and telling the truth we will not primaril 
concern ourselves with what is good; or only wit 
that highest good, the Truth. This is but to realize 
that transcendentals, such as truth, must be sought for 
their own sake or they will not be found in their 
fullness. Truth-seeking and truth-telling must not 
be blended and weakened with enquiries into the 
economic, political, ethical or theological value of 
the truth. Men should not accept the findings of 
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Our Aim of Truth 


science because they are useful; nor the axioms of 
mathematics because of their economic value. So too 
it is a kind of unconscious treason to believe in God 
(if that were possible) because it profits us in this 
world or in the next. To serve the Truth otherwise 
than because it is true, is to withhold from the altar 
some of the sacrifice. 

Our aim of telling the Truth may indeed be unique 
amongst contemporary literature. Amongst the many 
who offer the twentieth century a monthly, weekly, or 
daily issue of their opinions, few would claim to seek 
truth as their first intent. They would frankly and 
therefore humbly admit that they speak to their fellow- 
men through the printed word, not so much because 
they have something to say as because they have to say 
something. Their primary object—quite a noble one 
—is not, indeed, to tell the truth, but to make a living. 

Very differently, and diffidently, we purpose to tell 
the truth; not knowing or enquiring whether we 
shall or shall not make a living. Indeed, we have been 
assured by one of our chief advisers that after a long 
experience of the world he never knew a man who made 
a living by telling the Truth ; but he knew three men 
who met their death. It may be that BLACKFRIARS, in 
its witness to the Truth, may have as short a career as 
the Holy Innocents. 

Yet the fear of death will not, we hope, tempt us 
into seeking to make a livelihood of compromise. Life 
on these terms would be worse than death. Just as 
we would not complicate our search for truth with any 
economic, political or ethical considerations, so we 
would not entangle our telling the truth with any 
thought of compromising truth in order to let BLACK- 
FRIARS live. ; 

We do not deny that there are times when the whole 
truth may or must be withheld. The Master whom we 
shall seek to serve with our pen has left us an example 
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in this difficult task of economizing the truth, in the 
words “ I have yet many things to say to you, but you 
cannot bear them now” (John xvi. 12). But this 
charitas veritatis, this charity of the truth, is not 
compromise masking selfishness under a garb of mercy, 
but a certain tenderness of touch toward the smoking 
flax and the bruised reed. The policy of compromise, 
now so ancient in the older civilizations, has led men 
into such a wilderness of failure that an era of down- 
right truth-telling may well be begun. 

In the hope of ending the era of compromise which 
has betrayed the crown rights of God we will always 
seek, with the usual human tally of lapses, to tell the 
stark truth rather than that compromise, “‘ clothed and 
in its right mind,” which has betrayed the rights of 
man. Only by this self-denying ordinance in the matter 
of truth-telling as against compromise may we hope to 
beget and foster the noble art of telling the truth. In this 
matter of giving others their due of truth it befalls us as 
in kindred matter of giving others their due of justice. 
A man not habitually exercised in doing good and there- 
fore in choosing and willing good finally ceases to be a 
man of good will. Ifa man pays such attention to the 
principles of finance and the facts of business as to be 
very successful in the hard art of getting wealth, he will 
not generally be an expert in the harder art of fulfilling 
justice. So too, if a man is more concerned about 
whether his words are timely than whether they are 
true he will more often reach timeliness and com- 
promise than truth. It stands to sense that, although 
an archer who aims at the sky may perchance hit the 
target, yet he will more often hit the target if he aims 
at it. We feel, therefore, that the only success which 
BLACKFRIARS covets will be endangered if our words are 
weighed primarily for their power to cause pain, or 
to arouse opposition. Indeed, if these by-products of 
truth-telling come to be looked upon as our chief 
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concern we shall gradually lose the power and will to 
tell the truth. Diplomacy is no doubt a fine art ; but 
truth is not one of its common achievements. 
Amongst the heirlooms left to us from the Hebrew 
eople is a priceless psalm which says better than our 
best all we have meant to say. There seems no doubt 
that it was written in the time of David. If its author 
was Nathan, the seer, who told such pointed truths 
to David, this psalm might almost be looked upon as 
the seer’s prayer to God to nerve him for telling the 
truth. It opens thus : 


Save me O Lord, for there is now no saint ; 

Truths are decayed from among the children of men. 
They have spoken vain things every one to his neighbour 
With deceitful lips and with a double heart have they 

spoken. 
May the Lord destroy all deceitful lips 

And the tongue that speaketh proud things. 
Who have said “‘ We will magnify our tongue. 

Our lips are our own. Who is Lord over us ? 


By reason of the misery of the needy 
And the groans of the poor, 

Now will I arise, 
Saith the Lord.” 


The writer of these words had a profound insight 
into the fact that for the craft of truth-telling a man 
must be a saint, in other words a spiritual hero. When 
these men decay, truths decay with them. Every 
reformation must come with an increase in their 
number and in their fearlessness. Judea owed less 
to David than to Nathan, who alone amongst the Jews 
had the boldness to tell David the Truth, 

The spirit of this psalm, we hope and pray, to be the 
spirit of BLACKFRIARS. We shall hope to tell the truth 
with such a fine sense of time and person as to leave 
no men our enemies except such as are the enemies 
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of truth. Yet we shall seek first to tell the Truth rather 
than to study the subtle art of adjusting it to the 
circumstances of time and person. We shall not hold 
the dangerous axiom that “ Truth is the best policy,” 
because policy is but a means to an end ; and Truth is 
an end, not a means. We have no intention of making 
truth serve a useful purpose, lest in the end we should 
be tempted t» serve our purpose with a lie. Thus in 
seeking first the Kingdom of Truth, we may seem to 
overlook, and indeed we may overlook through human 
weakness, the charity of truth that tempers the wind to 
the shorn lamb. But men who understand the fine 
scorn of St. Paul’s words, ““ Am I then become your 
enemy because I speak the truth?” will feel that to 
tell the truth always as it should be told, is hardly an 
endowment of infallibility. The burden we lay upon 
ourselves is one that human shoulders can jn bear 
with many stumblings. If we undertake to bear it, 
we do so with the further undertaking that, in case any 
word of ours spoken in defence of truth hurts any man 
not by its truth but only by its manner, we will 
unsay it with humble apologies to him, and to the 
Truth—who is God the Blessed for evermore. 


VINCENT McNass, O.P. 





THE MOVIES 


WAS swallowing some coffee in the Paddington 
refreshment-room when my neighbour said to 
me suddenly : 

“Ave you seen Tarzan of the Apes ? ” 

“I’m afraid not, Sergeant,” said I (for he was an 
R.A.M.C. Sergeant, and happier than many a man 
need be). “‘ But I’ve noticed the posters.” 

“ Ar,” said he. ‘“* Now if you sets store by Lerd 
Darwin’s the’ry, I won’t say as that ain’t how it 
mightn’t ’ave happened.” 

“ There you are ! ” said I discreetly. 

“'There’s some,” said he, “as may; and there’s 
some as mayn’t. But you take it from me, may or 
mayn’t, there’s some wot’ll think different from wot 
they do. Nor yet from wot they did.” 

Failing to disentangle this, and seeing that ten 
o’clock was imminent, I was unable to probe further 
his philosophy, and said ‘‘ Good night.” 

But he fol owed me out on to the platform, and 
“ You take it from me,” he repeated. 

I took it from him ; and the moment Tarzan of the 
Apes was billed at Oxford, I escorted a wounded 
soldier to the pictures. Of the story I remember this. 

A Lord — son) and a Lady were marooned on 
a desert island and died. Their baby was brought 
up by the Apes. This was Tarzan. You see him first 
as an unamiable small boy, and later as a superb 
and miraculously clean-shaven gymnast. He jumps 
about the trees and throttles lions. The millionairess 
niece of an American Darwinist professor, her uncle 
and her fiancé, the new heir—cousin to Tarzan, who 
is reputed dead, if ever he was born—come to the 
island to search for his traces. (It would take too long 
to explain why they do this. I will just say that the 
heir’s father, Tarzan’s uncle, had married a barmaid ; 
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the heir was a perfect cad, which I thought hard on 
barmaids. But that’s necessary to the “ the’ry.”) 
Meanwhile Tarzan had taught himself letters from an 
A B C book which his parents had left, together 
with their skeletons, in the hut where he was born. 
His lessons had been completed during the brief visit 
of another marooned sailor, who also taught him to 
talk American. He rescues the millionairess from 
wild beasts and savages—they at any rate were quite 
attractive—and also falls in love with her and she with 
him ; but, being an Earl’s son and a true gentleman, 
he behaves very much better than you might have 
expected in so many trying circumstances. Here 
the film breaks off, and is to be resumed in The 
Romance of Tarzan. 

Describing this enthusiastically at tea, I was 
rebuffed by the remark, ‘‘ Fancy you going to cinemas.” 

He thought them vulgar. 


Well, — they may be. Still, when you remem- 


ber the hundreds of thousands who visit the pictures 
weekly in this country, and that the movies make, I 
have been told, the fourth biggest business in the 
States—they may be the third now, for all I know— 
and when I recall that I have seen exactly the same 
sort of film not only in England, France, and Italy, 
but in Algeria and Tunis, the Arabs frantic with delight 
over all sorts of things I’m sure no devout Mohamme- 
dan ought to look at, it’s obvious that we are not going 
to suppress the cinema any more than the eternal stage. 

Well, but it’s bad for the eyes and fatiguing. Per- 
haps. I know you shouldn’t sit too close. But the 
quality of the films makes a difference ; and to laugh 
takes years off your life ; and sometimes they give you 
the good old films which amuse you. And, in short, 
the bulk of the audience finds them restful. 

Well, then, they debauch the intellect, the emotions, 
the imagination, and the morals. 
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Certainly I have sometimes reached the end of a 
film almost imbecile from its inconsequence ; but 
I have been ashamed to notice that very simple folk 
(like soldiers) were often quicker than I at seeing why 
this followed that, and even at foreseeing what would 
happen next. Emotions? True, I was once hit 
suddenly and very hard by the elderly lady sitting 
next to me, under stress of some acute emotion, and 
I decided that all this was very wrong and nervy. But 
afterwards I reflected that she hadn’t meant to, and 
that most of the audience didn’t hit one another, and 
that after all a certain fellow-feeling is expressed and 
even created by hitting people in the right way. I will 
confess I am somewhat anxious about the imperman- 
ence of the emotions (rather than about the emotions 
themselves) evoked by cinemas; and even the defeat 
of a quite good emotion by the subsequent film, which 
arouses a different one—equally good, perhaps, but 
destructive, thus, of all emotion. I have sometimes felt 
no less anxious when a very sensuous Benediction- 
music has melted away the feelings—which might 
have crystallized into snahiien--alied forth by the 
Sermon. And as for the imagination, they can debauch 
it, but they needn’t. An exceptionally fatuous film, 
I remember, had for scene the neighbourhood of 
Niagara, and that was what the spectators applauded. 
And Hichens’ Garden of Allah made them wild 
with delight, chiefly on account of the Sahara scenery, 
for the story became all but indecipherable ; and the . 
photographer did, I confess, insert a picture of an 
Indian temple, with Indian trees, fountains and coolies, 
into Biskra. But I prayed harder than most times 
over the war films. 

As for morals, I honestly believe that the average 
working man has a very sound code (he doesn’t always 
live up to it, of course) and judges what he sees sanely, 
and is rather contemptuous of pictorial provocation. 
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I once sat among a crowd of Wigan miners in a dark 
gallery, and their remarks on a film showing some 
rather undressed savages (for which leave was, I 
think, refused in Ireland) were perfectly correct. 
Personally I think our censorship is psychologically 
crude, and doesn’t quite realize what will upset the 
very curious nervous system of our “on the whole 
respectable ” classes, and are too concerned with 
“ drawing the line ” than with estimating the vague 
diffusive influences of situations ; but—well! think 
of our music-halls. That has nothing to do with 
cinemas as such. In short, all this relates to what is 
shown at cinemas, not to their existence. 

I notice, however, that they can be and are used 
increasingly for indoctrination. Whether any one 
baked bread or saved potato-peel or what not any the 
more for the war-time “ instruction” films I don’t 
know; but I observe a very strong tendency to 
“ evolution ” films—I don’t allude to Tarzan exactly 
—which visualize hypotheses as facts. One recently 
came to Oxford. I didn’t see it, but I am told that 
an “evolutionary” Genesis ended—heaven knows 
why—in the “Horrors of the Inquisition.” I have 
often wondered who financed the obviously pacifist, 
anti-king, anti-priest super-film Intolerance. (Any- 
way he overshot his mark. All that people worried 
about were the superb Babylonian parts.) And we 
hear of Damaged Goods and the End of the Road ; 
though I have not seen them, I doubt their efficacy, 
especially the latter’s. Still, clearly the thing can be 
used as well as misused, like thyroid or theology. 

We must seek, then, a way of dealing with what we 
can’t, and perhaps shouldn’t, wish to suppress. And 
reflect !_ England really lost the faith when her imagin- 
ation was corrupted, and not till then. As long as 
people felt friendly to the old religion, no “ reformation” 
triumphed. When the Pope had got mythologized, 
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The Movies 
when Spain had got on people’s nerves and “‘ Roman ” 
ideas were associated with anti-patriot ideas, then 
Elizabeth and her ministers could do as they liked. 
Those who look forward to any massive conversion of 
our countrymen must look towards their imaginations. 
They won't think rightly of what they see wrongly. 
Hence the enormous value of Fabiola (now filmed) ; 
of Benson’s novels; of betwixt-and-between history 
books, like Miss Wilmot-Buxton’s Adventures Perilous ; 
how we need Catholic works all down the line of history, 
more consecutive than but as vivid as Mr. Belloc’s 
Eye-Witness and Mr. Kipling’s Puck! I believe Mr. 
Baring could do it. I am sure Fr. Garrold could. I 
have often wished for a series of tableaux illustrating 
the history of a dogma, the Eucharist, say; if not the 
Last Supper, at least Mass in the Catacombs, St. 
Clare with the Blessed Sacrament, Communion on 
the battlefield—a dozen scenes at least; or the 
Papacy; or the Missions; almost what you will, 
with proper explanations and good music. That would 
teach history to schools who have no time for one more 
“subject,” and religion too! But why not, then, 
the cinema? I have mentioned Fabiola. Why not 
Becket? Bernard? Pope Leo and the barbarians ? 
The story of Xavier? A thousand other scenes and 
episodes? It would cost money; but some of it 
would be got back, at any rate ! 

And look at France! Before the war, at any rate, 
the Bon Thédtre of the quai de Passy was known ; and 
at Nancy M. Petit’s Thédtre de la Passion. At St. 
Quen, the Thédtre du Rosaire (!), at Bellevue, Abbé 
Edelin’s Thédtre Chrétien. The war has made havoc 
of this and much more ; but much is reviving already : 
the Ghilde Dramatique de Saint Luc was born just 
before the Armistice. The Bon Théétre has given 
classical pieces, and also modern mystery and nativity 
plays; M. Emile Rochard (once a director of the 
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Ambigu !) has had acted two of his own plays in 
verse, Le Berceau de Jesus and a Passion play. The 
cinema has, too, been used ; and Handel’s Messiah with 
lantern pictures. But it would be tedious to detail 
the list of plays acted or the mine stages which in 
Paris offer this sort of spectacle. I will only mention 
Coppée’s Trésor, Paul Janot’s Magnificat, and of 
course Claudel’s Annonce faite a Marie, the Brebis 
égarée of Francis Jammes. M. Petit of Saint Joseph 
at Nancy had been allowed to model his Passion play 
on Ober-Ammergau’s : Bach’s music accompanied it. 
Will it be believed that visitors from all parts of 
France, from England, Ger.nany, and even erica, 
came to see his plays? Fabiola, Esther, Jeanne d’ Arc, 
Athalie had been acted in his parish. Pius X especially 
blessed this enterprise. In Brittany, over one hundred 
companies toured the villages and towns, notably the 
“Gars de Saint Guigues,” founded by Abbé J. le 
Bayou, author of Sur les pas du Semeur, Nicolazig and 
Keriolet, and the ‘‘ Gars de Saint Nougay,” founded by 
Abbé J. M. Periot, author of Alanikat Louarn and the 
Dragon Sant-Paol. M. M. G. Dubocage founded 
at Lille, in 1911, the Fédération Général de Sociétés 
dramatiques Catholiques. It published a fortnightly 
“guide,” to direct the choice of plays, and had a 
circulating library of two thousand volumes. The 
subscription was only eight francs a year. By July, 
1914, it had one hundred and twenty-five affiliated 
societies in France, Belgium and even Canada. The 
library was destroyed in the war; but the work has 
been recommenced. The Ghilde de S. Luc (1918), 
already mentioned, aims, perhaps, at a higher artistic 
level: it makes a real impression on the cultivated 
taste of Paris. It is hoped that permanent theatres 
may be erected on a large scale in all the great pil- 
gtimage centres. 

Were information available, I have little doubt that 
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this work would be found to have existed even more 
highly organized in Germany; those who were 
present at the Eucharistic Congress of Vienna, in 
1912, will not forget Calderon’s Mystery of the Mass, 
then enacted. 

Well, we don’t breed actors, to any great extent, in 
England. But all this can be applied to the cinema ; 
its actors are easier trained, and voice-anxiety is 
eliminated, and for that application we look for co- 
operative effort to the Catholic Stage Guild and the 
Catholic Social Guild. And should they say that it 
would be perfectly impossible to produce cnough 
Catholic films to keep even one cinema alive, well, 
first, such cinemas might exist, I suppose, first of all 
in Catholic clubs or other social centres, and “‘ show ” 
on Sundays only, and on one afternoon for children ; 
and second, it would not be necessary to have long 
plays only: short episodes could quite well be com- 
bined with the ‘‘ News of the Week ” and “ neutral ”’ 
films, even comedies, provided they came last. A list 
of good neutral films has been prepared in America. 

Finally, there ought to be a recognized centre to 
which producers should appeal when Catholic incidents 
are shown. Then we should be spared these Bishops 
wearing their mitres at the tea-table and Abbesses 
giving absolution. I beg, therefore, to insist that the 
cinema will soon be used in schools and other instruc- 
tion-centres, as already it is used in Italy for surgical 
instruction, in Holland for historical instruction, and 
here and elsewhere for the study of animal life. 
Catholics must prepare for that, and, where possible, 


be first in the field. 
C. C. MartTInpA.e, S.J. 





A NOTE ON ECONOMICS 


HE present hue and cry against the profiteer, 
whose elusive personality escapes arrest, and the 
discussion vehemently waged on the merits or demerits 
of “‘ nationalization ” divert attention from the root of 
the matter—the purpose or end of all productive labour. 
Ignoring the fon amental, the campaign against pro- 
fiteering is naturally unsuccessful, and the arguments for 
and against “‘ nationalization ”’ are frequently irrelevant. 
The assumption that the present relations of capital 
and labour are, subject to slight modification, per- 
manent, or, to put it in another way, that the directing 
control of labour must remain in the hands of the 
possessor of capital, commonly sways our minds. 
And this assumption, made somewhat rashly, largely 
prevents our clearing up present difficulties, or getting 
at the question of the purpose of production. Is 
the purpose private gain and profit? or the con- 
venience and comfort of the community ? 

The assumption is rashly made and on quite in- 
sufficient evidence. Slavery for centuries, and as 
late as the nineteenth century in certain southern 
parts of the United States, was assumed as.a permanent 
factor in society. Serfdom was assumed as permanent. 
The mighty structure of the Middle Ages we call 
feudalism seemed to possess the qualities of per- 
manency. All these social arrangements, with their 
varying degrees of hardship and inequality, and their 
possibilities of tyranny and cruelty have passed ; why 
should we assume that capitalism, i.e. the directing 
control of the labourer by the possessor of capital, is 
to last for all time ? This capitalism is but a thing of 
a few hundred years’ growth; begotten in the break- 
up of European society at the Reformation ; born in 
the pride that contemned as foolishness authority 
claiming inspired supremacy on earth ; nourished on 
the ethics and philosophy of Protestant individualism ; 
achieving its full stature in the hideous, heedless 
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sacrifice of child-life in cotton factories at home, 
and the exploitation of countless aboriginal tribes in 
the dark corners of the earth. Such a system as 
this of capitalism not only cannot endure permanently 
(which of us would desire that it should?), it is 
already far spent, destroying its own functions by 
its monstrous bulk. Hence, very greatly, our social 
discomforts, industrial unrests, labour troubles, high 
prices, housing problems, anti-profiteering campaigns, 
and discussions on “ nationalization.” 

Indeed, if it were not that capitalism had run its 
course, as slavery, serfdom, and feudal systems ran 
theirs, anci that its present failure were now plunging 
the world into a morass of unexpected difficulties, we 
might reasonably postpone the consideration of the 
why and wherefore of productive labour until a more 
convenient season, and leave the social question to be 
solved by the next generation. To-day any such post- 
ponement is impossible. 

We cannot, if we would, throw responsibility to 
the winds, and declare we take no interest in social 
questions. We cannot for the most part profess 
pleasant contentment with our own lot, and take an 
equally pleasant satisfaction in the lot of our neighbour. 
Our neighbour won’t allow it even were it possible 
for us to keep silent concerning our daily discontents. 
(It is certain, too, that the forces of anarchy, massed 
‘not for steady change and the gradual development 
of a new order in society, but for the deliberate over- 
throw of all existing institutions, religious, civic, and 
nationai, in the hope that out of the welter of destruc- 
tion something better may emerge, have no intention of 
letting things alone ; and if against the forces of anarchy 
the trained armies of men and women of good-will do 
not promptly contend, then are we assuredly undone.) 

Lest any doubt that capitalism, for good and 
for evil, is no longer a successful working system, 
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let the evidence around us be examined, and 
the signs of the times discerned. The difficulty of 
imagining an industrial and social order not based on 
the capitalist in control of labour makes some minds 
fearful of what may be discerned, while the lesser and 
sordid fear of personal loss in power, and in the power 
that money confers, obstructs the vision of others. 

But “‘ things are what they are, and their conse- 
quences will be what they will be. Why then should 
we seek to be deceived?” ‘The one plain necessity 
is to establish justice, and to do this we must have a 
right judgment. 

The directing control of labour and of the product 
of labour by the capitalist, widely resented in many 
quarters, no longer proves acceptable to the mass of 

eople because it has ceased to effect its purpose. 

hat is the situation. It is not that capitalism, in 
spite of its many unholy associations, is in itself evil. 
It is no more evil in itself than feudalism was. But 
like all human institutions, it contains the elements of 
change, and with its present monstrous growth of 
trusts, combines, and amalgamations it has become a 
positive menace to the liberties of mankind. It no 
longer ministers to the comfort of man ; its failures 
are as apparent as its gigantic and swollen profits. 
And this failure compels us to question its continued 
existence, drives us to ask what is the purpose of 
labour—the end of all production ? 

If we decide that labour must be employed not 
primarily for the satisfaction of human needs, but in 
order to supply employers with profits, let us face 
courageously the consequences of our decision. 

First. All attempts to get rid of the profiteer will 
be vainly made. For the profiteer is no new thing, 
and his business is of the essence of capitalism. All 
through the nineteenth century profiteering was 
extolled by the professors of political, economy at our 
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ancient universities, and commended as the fine 
flower of our civilization by the orators and philoso- 
phers of liberalism. Robert Southey’s early protests 
were a target for Macaulay’s ridicule. The schemes 
of Robert Owen and his co-operative socialists for a 
new moral world wherein all should labour and all 
share the fruits of labour, were denounced as inimical 
to progress. John Ruskin attempting in Unto this 
Last to show that economics were not by any means 
mainly concerned with “ buying in the cheapest 
market and selling in the dearest ”’—the accredited 
formula of the Manchester school—was compelled 
to cease writing for the Cornhill Magazine, the editor 
assuring him that the public wouldn't stand any more 
of it. ‘That vast fortunes should be made in mills and 
factories, where young people were employed; in 
the owning of coal mines, ships, and workshops ; in 
the possession of slum property ; and in other devious 


ways that brought riches quickly and kept multitudes 

miserably poor, was no more reprehensible than was 

the kidnapping and selling into pee of African 
a 


negroes by the famous buccaneers of the days of Queen 
Elizabeth. On the contrary, the money of the profiteer 
under Queen Victoria bought him knighthoods, 
baronetcies, and peerages. A title was considered a 
fitting climax to years of profiteering, an appropriate 
reward for the profiteer. And now, forsooth, the 
profiteer is assailed opprobriously ; though why he 
is in the wrong now when, pursuing exactly the same 
methods, he was right twenty years ago, * may be 
reasonably excused for not understanding. But assail 
him as we may, he continues to ply his trade merril 

enough. We may hedge the profiteer round wit 

regulations, we may hamper and obstruct him in 
countless ways; and with what result? That pro- 
duction and distribution will be even more hindered 
and obstructed; the confusion be increased; and 
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that profits so far from being diminished will be even 
multiplied. We cannot eliminate the profiteer and 
at the same time require him to exist. How can we 
prevent a man of energy, capacity, and peculiar 
aptitude for trade from developing his business, 
adding shop to shop, swallowing up less capable 
neighbours, and generally accumulating riches at the 
expense of rivals, possibly more scrupulous, but 
probably not more honest than himself ? A system of 
government control infinitely more vexatious than the 
proposals for the most bureaucratic form of State 
socialism would be required to keep such a man from 
expanding. He is a profiteer to-day because expansion 
brings profits and is impossible without profits under 
a system that declares the end of labour is the making 
of profits. But the man with a natural genius for trade 
and commerce (as other persons have a genius for 
scientific research, political organization, ecclesiastical 
administration) will follow’his bent, not for private 
gain, but for the satisfaction of exercising his faculties, 
and would achieve his results for the community as 
heartily as for the limited liability company. The 
profiteer cannot be abolished as long as the making 
of profits is a recognised pursuit. He can be trans- 
formed into a public servant when the production and 
distribution of our common necessities is a co-operative 
business, conducted for all, with the whole nation as 
shareholders. 

Secondly. The Nationalization of any particular 
industry, or of all industries, will not achieve very 
beneficial results if industry still remains in bondage 
to the making of profits. ‘The employment of labour 
to provide revenue for the State might quite easily 
mean no improvement in our social conditions, and 
bring no advantage to labour. Instead of private 
persons petting the profits, a number of salaried 
officers of the State would require to be fed, clothed, 
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and housed, at the public expense, and the nationalized 
industry would make the provision. It would be 
quite possible to displace the private capitalist and the 
private landlord by State officials whose salaries would 
equal the present takings in profit and rent, and whose 
services would not be a bit more useful to the com- 
munity than those of the displaced ones. In that 
case labour would be no better off, and might easily 
‘be in a worse position, State officials having readier 
facilities for enforcing their demends. Nationalization 
by itself, then, while production and distribution are 
performed for the making of profits, promises no 
remedy for social unrest, and offers no hope of im- 
proved conditions. 

Once we are clear that the employment of labour 
to achieve profits for private persons, or for the State, 
is attended by very definite evils to-day, we can look 
more favourably on its alternative—co-operative labour 
for the satisfaction of human needs. Human needs 
are few, however numerous be our wants. Food, 
raiment, and a dwelling-place, these and these alone 
are the temporal necessities of man. And yet because 
profits can be made more quickly in providing and 
distributing the unnecessaries, in gratifying the lusts 
and appetites of man, in tickling his fancy and in- 
dulging his latest whim—as though he were a con- 
valescent or a spoilt child—we lack the very necessities. 

Labour can neither employ itself on the land nor 
combine in co-operative employment, because we are 
told “it doesn’t pay to grow corn in England!” 
But it pas to cultivate oyster beds, and to ransack 
the ends of the earth to provide dainties for fashion- 
able restaurants where a dinner can be obtained at a 
guinea or more per head. 

Clothes for everyday wear are hard to procure 
because it doesn’t pay to make clothes for everybody. 
But it does pay to construct all manner of strange, 
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fantastic, and often scanty raiment that is purchased 
at amazingly high prices. 

Houses and house-room are needed. But it doesn’t 
pay to build houses for. working people, or to let the 
working people build their own houses. It pays to erect 
cinemas, and more cinemas, and to decorate clubs ; the 
profits are greater from cinemas than from dwelling- 
houses, and clubs must be kept up, whatever happens. 

Are we wrong, then, in suggesting that our imme- 
diate want is co-operation, not to make profits, but 
to build houses, grow food, and weave raignent? 
And inasmuch as we are members, not of a small 
community but of a highly populated nation, of a 
federation of nations, ole soon of a League of 
Nations, our co-operative effort must be as wide as 
the nation, and include all its members. It may well 
be that the clergy and religious who minister to us in 
spiritual things will be excused from labouring at 


temporal things ; that in return for the gifts of art 
and song, for the cunning devices of the artificer, for 
the patient studies of the scholar and scientist, the 
ministrations of - eve and nurse, the play-acting 


of our professional entertainers, the law-giving of 
our appointed judges, the providing of current in- 
formation, and other services deserving well of the 
community, labour will make ample return. 

Meanwhile, the capitalist, bent on his profits, is en- 
trenching himself in the highest places of the State in 
every land. And the anarchist in every land, bent on 
universal destruction, is arming. Both are certain that 
no divine law claims their obedience, and are ready for 
conflict. 

If this conflict is to be avoided and all order and 
civilization and liberty not toppled into the abyss, co- 
operation must supersede capitalism, and production be 
directed to satisfying common needs. 

JosEPH CLAYTON. 
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IRISH DYNAMICS 


T this juncture, St. Patrick’s-tide, 1920, being 
AN the hundred and twentieth anniversary of a 
Union which without uniting Ireland to England 
has come near to disuniting totally the whole English- 
speaking world, it is best to consider the Irish 
question not as theory or sentiment, but in the light 
of cold dynamics. 

There is no certainty in political forces; but the 
economical — the status of an exact science. 
Enthusiasms, hatreds, friendships, agreements, dis- 
agreements may be transmuted or evaporated between 
nations over-night. Journalism can play a great part 
in creating friendliness or arousing hatred, but, as 
its name implies, its influence must be ephemeral 
unless some material event or economic tendency pin 
itdown. A good instance of this was William Hearst’s 
power to fill the United States with a hatred for Spain, 
but which required the sinking of a warship to 
materialize. Idealisms may blaze up for the moment. 
They may even flicker for centuries like will-o’-the- 
wisps on the fringe of the world’s thought, but they 
can never be reduced to practice without the con- 
junction of economical laws which are as blind and - 
ruthless as those of Nature herself. 

The Irish Question has been so long drawn out 
because the laws of economy have militated against 
Ireland. The balance between a coal-bearing in- 
dustrial country must bear against a turf-burning 
agricultural one. Any friction must be of the nature 
of the friction between an iron and an earthern pot. 
The concessions England has made to Ireland have 
been due not to economical laws or financial pressure 
so much as to Parliamentary violences and obstruc- 
tions. These tactics have been clearly proved capable 
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of bringing about anything for Ireland except the 
least form of self-determination. 

The Sinn Fein movement has placed its trust on 
external rather than domestic politics, on International 
influences rather than a limited appeal to Nationalism 
at home. It is no longer necessary to argue whether 
Sinn Fein is just or unjust, agreeable to Catholicism 
or not, acceptable to win or not. All that is 
material is whether it is directly or indirectly sup- 
ported by the new economical forces loose in the 
world or not. The Turk apparently stays in Europe, 
not that the sentiment of Christendom is not strong 
against him, but because the fall of the last Islamite 
sovereign would disturb India and the English com- 
merce of the East. While the Empire is largely 
Moslem, England must abide the Grand Turk. Like- 
wise, while a part of the American population is Irish, 
England must come to deal gently and generously 
with Ireland. Her concessions to Turkey will be in 
ratio with her interests in India, and her final conces- 
sion to Ireland may be accurately gauged by the 
economic pressure she is beginning to feel from the 
United States. 

That England will be compelled to give Ireland 
more in peace than in war time is due to the fact that 
during the war she was unable to estimate accurately 
the power of the Irish in the States, whereas events 
since the Conference in Paris have shown that that 
power cannot be long minimized or withstood. 
During the war the British Government took the 
view that America ought to come into the war as a 
kindred British people. America was really more 
kind than kin, and the Government made the mis- 
calculation that America could be brought in over the 
Irish sentiment and purely on England’s own merits. 
The truth was that America came in on Germany’s 
demerits in so far as they affected America. Then a 
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great deal of gush was written and spoken about the 
return of a sister to a sister’s bosom, and earnest pro- 
pagandists from the Old Country addressed mixed 
audiences containing Jews, Niggers or Germans as 
fellow-Britons. This was harmless, except so far as 
it riled the Irish-American. The true policy after the 
entry of America into the war was to use the ground 
gained to conciliate the Irish at home and abroad. 
It is useless now to recall the proposals which the 
far-sighted then proposed towards securing the in- 
stitutions of liberty under an American guarantee to 
Ireland, an Irish Brigade in the field and a general 
clearance of feeling towards a permanent Anglo- 
American understanding. Suffice to say that they 
were thrown down on the unfounded supposition 
that the war had killed the Irish movement in America. 

As every visitor to America knows, it became the 
one vital, virescent and virulent cause which came 
out of the war in the American mind. As the mists 
of the war rolled away, the Irish cause was found to 
be in a new and more powerful position in America 
than ever. It was allied with the American sentiment 
in a number of directions, and with its Allies proved 
capable of defeating the Treaty in the Senate. It 
also made the efforts of two such first-class minds as 
those of Lords Reading and Grey of null effect, and 
left their empty berth about as pleasant to occupy as 
that of a British Commander in Cologne, perhaps less 
pleasant, for the lonely British commander on the 
Rhine is resting on a victory, whereas Washington is 
the scene of the greatest British diplomatic defeat 
ever incurred. 

While the pressure from the United States was a 
sentimental one, it could be deftly avoided, but when 
the United States became not only a commercial and 
naval rival, but a gigantic creditor of England, the 
situation became very complicated. It is not necessary 
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to discuss the reasons, but it remains a fact that the 
Irish share in American politics is a predominant one. 
The Irish Boss is preferred by those bossed to the 
Boss of Jewish or German extraction, and the Irish 
Boss produces wonderful results. The almost unani- 
mous vote of the Senate in favour of Irish self- 
determination was a powerful achievement. It might 
have remained like a flash from the blue had it not 
soon been reinforced by certain economical movements 
which further fell upon British apprehension. The 
ound lost its value compared to the dollar, and so 
ar from financial relief being granted, the United 
States decided to close down any further loans to 
Europe. It became obvious that the financial hege- 
mony of the world had passed from London to 
Washington, where it might be subject to an indirect 
Irish influence which would have been impossible in 
Europe. As a symbol we may take the signature of 
a Connaught Burke on dollar bills, which corresponds 
to the Bradbury token on English notes. It is obvious 
that there is not a politician in America with an Irish 
vote who will not make it as hard as possible for the 
British pound to make a recovery. 

A more serious matter is the naval question. 
Admiral Sims, one of those indiscreet friends from 
whom England may pray to be delivered, has been 
making it plain on investigation that the naval aid 

iven by America during the war was at least faint- 
earted for some unexplained reason. Since the war 
there has risen a cry in America appealing to very 
different elements for naval disarmament with the 
open threat that if there are to be big navies in the 
future, America has every right to the biggest. On 
her enormous sea-front this is obvious, and what is 
more to the point, she is the only power to-day who 
can afford the biggest Navy. Some very significant 
figures appeared in The Times of March 11, showing 
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that, whereas the capital ships of Britain were to-day 
twenty-eight to America’s nine, according to pro- 
gramme by 1925 America would have twenty-seven to 
Britain’s twenty-nine. The programme of an imme- 
diate supreme Navy has been kept back in Congress, 
but in ten years it is obvious that America at her 
present rate will have achieved that end and will have 
out-distanced Britain and Japan together. This does 
not entail war, but it does entail the relentless and 
silent pressure of economical laws which will be felt 
in the commerce and shipping of the world. 

It is quite obvious that the British Government has 
begun to scent a possible danger in advance. Mr. 
Long has deprecated any naval competition, which 
Americans point out is always the position of the 
country which already has the biggest navy. But 
his words show that he has sniffed a possible enemy. 
Many straws show that the Cabinet realize that 
American enmity is not worth the candle. Sir Edward 
Carson has obliged them to the extent of cancelling 
the Ulster Covenant, and historical Unionism has been 
scrapped. Significant was the act of Sir Auckland 
Geddes, who before leaving for America found it 
prudent to encourage his female domestics to assume 
the shamrock on St. Patrick’s Day, and to allow the 
fact to be borne to amused American notice by the 
solemn trumpeting of The Times ! 

It is obvious that very mighty economical influences 
are at work in Ireland’s behalf, and only the greatest 
prudence, wisdom, and generosity to Ireland is likely 
to avert their consequences. 

SHANE LESLIE. 
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THE AUTHOR’S TOOL 


HE receipt of a bill from a Midland book- 

seller from whom I had made some purchases 
first drew my attention to this subject. The details 
in his bill of the books which had been ordered 
were written in a beautiful penmanship, and when the 
receipt arrived it was a pleasure to notice that the 
terms of acknowledgment were written in the same 
lettering as the printed name and address of the 
bookseller at the top of the sheet. Apparently the 
fount of type had been designed from his handwriting. 
This delighted me so much that I wrote a letter saying 
that I had not supposed it possible for anyone to add 
to the pleasure of an ordinary receipt, until my creditor 
had done so by presenting me with a distinguished 
example of penmanship. Thereupon the following 
letter.arrived. It deserves to be quoted as a rare 
example of a simple, commercial transaction beauti- 
fully done. Readers, however, must be content with 
the substance which, stripped of its beautiful form, 
reads as follows : 


** DEAR SIR, 


“‘ Accept my thanks for your kind letter and 
remittance. Your words of praise gave me great 
=, and I thank you for them. Caligraphy has 

een my delight since childhood, and is still my 
greatest joy and consolation. I get plenty of scribbling 
now, since I am almost alone in this little book-business, 
yet compared to the output of authorship my efforts 
are tiny in comparison.” 


Alas |! compared to the delicate page on which his 
words are written, what countless printed pages are 
put to shame. My correspondent had found the 
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The Author’s Tool 


practice of penmanship not only a “ delight since 
childhood,” but a “ consolation ”’ in later life. 

The author’s tool then was no exception: its 
handling also had agreeable secrets of its own. Though 
my own handwriting is past blaming, I dipped into 
the subject and found that to acquire a good formal 
hand was, strictly speaking, the occupation of a life- 
time. A hobby may become that to a sincere amateur 
of any subject, but a more cursory study will give to 
anyone a new delight in handwriting, a new pleasure 
in printed books, and make him pause to the surprise 
of other people over tombstones. The lettering upon 
an eighteenth century tombstone often raises it to the 
dignity of literature. These pleasures have brought 
in their train a friendship with a scribe, and made 
apparent certain elementary truths concerning the 
relation of penmanship to printing which, however 
obvious to professional students, are unheeded by the 


generality of writers. The gulf between writing and 

printing is now so wide that it requires a mental effort 

at first to form a bridge between them. Reading is 

a confirmed habit in an age of newspapers; groups 

of words are read rapidly in a single glance. Therefore 

it is 2 surprising that those who have lost the 
s 


need to observe the shape of a letter should have 
become blind to that subtler thing, its form. Yet the 
early printed books drew their beauty from the 
manuscripts on which their founts of types were 
modelled ; and soon after printing was established 
penmanship, handwriting, began to decay. Writers 
on the subject remark that there soon became no 
living model for the type-founders; and that the 
founts became debased till they reached their lowest 
point in the books printed in the first half of the past 
century. Handwriting had ceased to be the scholar’s 
art, and at present a beautifully written letter, a letter 
even shewing care for clarity, spacing, and margin, 
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gives us mainly the pleasure of surprise. The conse- 
quences are many. Authors write now not to be read, 
but to be printed ; and no one who has been inside 
a printing office can doubt that if most manuscripts 
were printed as they are received they would be 
almost unintelligible. A certain well-known coroner, 
for instance, is indefatigible in sending detailed reports 
of his remarks to an editor of my acquaintance, but 
as these are scrawled on the back of the newspaper 
cutting which refers to the case in question, the 
trouble that he causes to other people is sufficient to 
occupy them for a lifetime. The horrible jargon of 
the newspapers, the prevalence of commercial meta- 
phors, the grotesque and wild attempts at punctua- 
tion, these are some of the results which necessarily 
follow the neglect of handwriting. 

Anyone who devotes a few hours even to the 
rudiments necessary for the acquisition of a formal 
hand will make some agreeable discoveries, some of 
which conflict with the canons of the schoolroom 
and copy-book. He will find at once that every effect 
does, indeed, depend upon the pen, and if he should 
happen to have a scribe among his friends he will 
become familiar with the lamentation that the pen 
“‘ gave out” before a certain page was finished, and 
that painful hours were spent before a new one was 
cut to the nicety required by the texture of the paper 
obtainable. He will also learn that his governess had 
been unprofessional in teaching him never to remove 
the pen from the paper during the formation of a 
single letter, and that, for instance, such a simple 
letter as “ e”” was made by the early scribe in three 
strokes. It is interesting also to realize how the pen 
has controlled the form of letters, and to learn, pen in 
hand, that the apparent difference between the form 
of Roman capitals and that of small letters is not 
arbitrary, but that the smaller became what they are 
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simply through the attempt of the writer to trace the 
capitals at a high speed. Authorities relate that some, 
if not all, of the famous manuscripts, like the Book 
of Kells, were not written slowly for all their care, but 
at a speed which was the reward of constant practice. 
It appears, too, that those who have revived the art 
of penmanship in England have learnt most of its 
secrets, as was to have been expected, from the use 
of the pen itself; and that certain beautiful serifs 
and hooks at the end of the stems or tails of letters 
can be formed only by a turn of the pen, which is a 
true sleight of hand, the perfection of long practice. 
Unless people have a liking for early printed books 
or have handled manuscripts, a piece of script when 
first shewn to them conveys nothing but a puzzling 
sense of oddity. It seems to require an effort of the 
will to direct the eyes from the page to its component 
words, and from the words to the letters. Once this 
attention to detail has become the first object of 
interest it is evident that almost every word, and 
certainly every line, has received separate attention. 
Two forms of the same letter will be used according 
to the presence or absence of letters with stems or 
tails in the same or an adjoining word ; ampersands 
will be used at discretion ; the cross strokes of “ ts ” 
at the end of lines will be long or short according to 
the length of the line itself compared with the — 
of others, and the whole page thereby gains an effect 
of balance, indeed of animation, which is the reverse 
of the ordinary uniformity of print. A page of script 
(and the same is true, but in a smaller degree, of fine 
printing) becomes alive and individual, with an 
interest and a character of its own. Soon the variety 
of the varied forms becomes delightfully familiar, 
and a challenge is opposed to the quality, the literary 
quality, of the text. Insincerity, nonsense, vulgarity 
is really made aware of itself when brought into the 
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beautiful prominence of fine lettering. Writing was 
once a vocation: penmanship the scholar’s art; for 
the virtues of the scribe and of the writer are the 
same—correctness, distinctness and order. If, there- 
fore, authors wrote to be read and not merely to be 

rinted, would they not write better in a double sense ? 

aste, inconsideration is the enemy, not only of pen- 
manship, but of style. 

Throughout, the influence of the tool, the actual 
pen, is seen to be potent. At first manuscripts would 
not have been laboricusly copied (Thomas 4 Kempis, 
who belonged to the Brothers of the Common Life, 
had “‘ an exquisite hand,” and is said to have copied 
the whole Bible in four fat volumes with his own pen), 
unless they contained something which satisfied the 
imagination of men. It was once customary that only 
scribes or Rabbis of great sanctity reeryy & allowed 
to copy the sacred Christian or Jewish books. The 
form and content of literature were one. The effect 
of printing cannot be said to have improved the 
oul of either. It has made the best more accessible, 
and multiplied indefinitely the worst. 

As the gulf widens between the art of literature and 
the craftsmanship of the pen, both lose and are oddly 
influenced by their loss. Of the decay of beautiful 
handwriting it is not necessary to speak ; and a modern 
well-designed fount of type comes to most of us with 
an air of self-consciousness which proves that our 
eyes have become impatient of observing the form of 
print. In the case of prose, of literature, it is enough 
to mention the slipshod style of most contemporary 
writers of repute; and when we look back to the 
crows of triumph which heralded the New Journalism 
of the eighties, our judgment begins to measure the 
degree of advantage in that change. The decay of 
handwriting gave encouragement to the typewriter ; 
the form of its letters was first conditioned by the 
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need to make them all of the same width, and the 
typewriter has led the way to shorthand and en- 
couraged the habit of dictation, which enables a man 
to write a book without ever putting pen to paper. 
The divorce is thus complete : haste becomes a habit. 
It is hardly too much to say that the click of the type- 
writer makes itself heard in the mechanical noise of a 
style such as that of Mr. Shaw, and a new light was 
thrown upon the later style of Henry James when it 
was recorded that the last involutions of his manner 
were encouraged when the practice of dictation grew 
upon him. Walter Pater’s style developed with his 
habit of writing on alternate lines of ruled paper. 
In fine, although literature is the one art which 
possesses no handicraft, its result, like that of its more 
fortunate rivals, is still governed by the author’s 
tool. Since, whether it be the pen, the typewriter, 
or the stenographer’s pencil, that tool will control 
the result, the case seems clear that, at some time in 
their careers, men of letters should be writers. A 
larger subject follows: the effect of printing on 
literature, and the degree to which literature is now 
controlled by the number of readers which the 
printing-press has placed within its reach. To that 
subject I hope to return in a subsequent paper. 
OsBERT BuRDETT. 
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THE IMAGE OF GOD 


HIS is the tale of His creations: first 
When from the dust of earth, not yet accursed, 
He fashioned man. Next when from God there burst— 


Breathed as a sigh—a singing star, a soul 
Wherewith man might perceive, desire, control 
The good ; conform unto the whole 


Transcendent purpose of his place on earth : 
Bring forth his kind to uncorrupted birth, 
Touch God in mystery, and Eve in mirth. 


But when the plan was shattered by the taste 
Of sweet revolt, the Image was defaced 
And Eden with a sword was made a waste. 


Long zons through, God strove by pestilence 
And prophecy to bring to penitence 
Him who had lost his ancient innocence. 


Long zons through He failed (though man was His, 
Marked with the Godhead’s mark, with tears and bliss, 
Disquietude and arts and silences) ; 


Until, reversing His frustrated plan, 
He broke Himself the barriers of His ban— 
Since man escaped Him, God became a man. 
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This was the third creation : born a Child. 
The soul of man with God was reconciled, 
The soul defiled with flesh the undefiled. 


(For in His childish wailings were implied 
His human pain and weariness, the wide 
Lent of temptation—and the Crucified.) 


Lastly the body was redeemed when He 
Scattered the gravestones piled immovably : 
This mortal put on immortality. 


But we know nothing of our past ; we guess 
At what we were ; our troubled longings bless 
Our hearts with happiness and home: ickness. 


Nor can our keen imaginations say 
What we shall be; none knows the secret way 
Our flesh shall walk on Resurrection Day. 


Yet are we comforted by mystery, 
The promise of perfection—for we see 
Man taken up into the Deity. 
THEODORE MAYNARD. 


xs 
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THE ENGLISH MEDIEVAL GILDS 


; F we attempt to realize with any distinctness the 
life of the Middle Ages in this country, we are 
at first baffled by the fact that, while our funda- 
mental human nature, with its passions and weakness, 
its heroism and its aspirations, remains much the 
same throughout recorded time, the material frame- 
work and the habits of society, the knowledge of 
nature and the philosophy of belief and conduct, all 
of which influence our judgment and colour the 
language in which we express it, have changed enor- 
mously. We find it very difficult to grasp the real 
reasons why men created the institutions under 
which they lived and clung to them when they seemed 
to have decayed, to understand why their point of 
view was so different from our own, or, indeed, to 
realize at all that the people, who dressed and lodged 
and bought and sold, and at times acted so differently 
from ourselves, were men and women like ourselves 
and, generally, at least, as practical and as keen-witted 
as we are. 
Indeed, the modern English people, ultimately as 
a result of that orgy of destructive licence which is 
called the Reformation, and immediately as a mental 
effect of the unstable and irrational social conditions 
which have grown out of that revolt, seems to have 
lost all sense of historic time, as (and, perhaps, because) 
it has lost most of its popular traditions. 'To the 
average modern Englishman fifty years back is ancient 
history, while five hundred years ago, if he attempts 
to think of such a distant period at all, is a dim period 
in which queer, primitive people acted in queer ways 
from sheer ignorance and barbarism. We moderns, 
who live in a physical and mental atmosphere of 
telephones and tramways, and ugly, swarming cities 
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and machine-made goods and all-pervading finance, 
can but dimly and blunderingly imagine what men 
were like whose great cities were not much larger 
than our market towns, who made what they needed 
by the skill of their hands, and took pains to make it 
beautifully as well as soundly, who really believed 
that private gain was of but small importance compared 
with the public welfare, who actually treated a money- 
lender as an outcast, and a cornerer of necessities as a 
felon; nay, who even thought that poor men who 
worked with their hands had as much right to organize 
their lives and to control both the conditions of pro- 
duction and the quality of the product, as any wealthy 
Board of Directors or ‘‘ Captain of Industry ” that 
ever lived ! 

Yet, unless we make some effort to realize that the 
people who made this strange effort to translate 
Christian principles into a practical rule of life were 
men and women whom even a modern business man, 
if he knew them, would admit to be practical and 
hard-headed, we shall never begin to understand the 
rise and fall of the Gilds in this country. Even the 
learned economists and social historians who have 
investigated the Gild records and tried to reduce the 
ever-increasing mass of materials to some sort of 
coherence, seem, for the most part, to have abandoned, 
in presence of the Gilds, that impartial, philosophic 
calm, with which they are wont to pronounce judg- 
ment on contemporary social conditions. Either, 
with Bretano, they have idealized the Gilds as im- 
possibly perfect instruments of Utopian industrial 
conditions, or else, with Gross, deprecate their exist- 
ence, as repressive and restrictive bodies, that might, 
perhaps, have been of some use in those backward 
Middle Ages, but were happily swept out of existence 
by the incoming of our glorious, modern economics ! 
Yet it seems to me that the Gilds were neither entirely 
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Utopian institutions, nor entirely reactionary and 
narrow-minded bodies. They were simply an honest 
attempt of ordinary clear-headed, practical workmen 
to conform industrial life, as they knew it, to the 
Christian principles which they accepted as a Divinely- 
given rule of conduct. I see no reason why we to-day, 
if we really wish to do so, should not make a similar 
attempt. 

What, then, were the Gilds ? They can be grouped 
into three main classes: (1) The Religious and 
Charitable Gilds. (2) The Civic Gilds. (3) The 
trading and industrial Gilds. But it must be remem- 
bered that all these classes shade the one into the 
other, that the later classes were to some extent 
developed out of the earlier, and that such grouping 
is, therefore, to a certain degree, arbitrary and made 
simply for convenience. 

I do not here propose to enter deeply into the very 
vexed question of the origin of Gilds. Some have 
tried to trace their beginnings to the heathen Saxon 
sacrificial banquets ; some to the “ collegia” of the 
Roman Empire, strictly regulated associations of 
craftsmen or merchants: of which we hear as early as 
the fifth century, B.c. ; some to the family and tribal 
organization of the Teutons. Interesting parallels 
have been found in China, in India, in Constanti- 
nople and in Serbia. But it seems to me that the 
difficulties that can be urged against any of these 
theories and comparisons are, at least, as powerful as 
the arguments in their favour and, indeed, that they 
are all, as was said of the Darwinian theory, ‘“‘ much 
too ingenious to be true.” The fact is man is a social 
animal ; it is his ingrained habit to group himself 
into societies for definite purposes and, wherever he 
is allowed, we find him trying to do so from the 
earliest periods of which we have records. Where 
society is primitive or barbaric, as in the Teutonic 
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tribes, voluntary associations are few and loosely 
formed. Where civilization is heathen, but highly 
developed, as in ancient Rome, or modern China or 
England, voluntary associations tend also to be 
manifold, complex, and either chaotic, or much 
regulated by the State. Where the Catholic Church 
has influence, as it had throughout medieval Europe, 
voluntary associations tend to be permeated with 
religion, widely and minutely applied, and though 
they are duly subordinate to the rulers of the State, 
to have wide powers of self-determination and govern- 
ment. We need, therefore, look for the origin of the 
medieval Gilds no further than to the universal human 
habit of association for specific purposes, as guided 
and inspired by the spirit of Catholicism. They were 
simply the natural outcome of the Faith applied to 
society growing up under its influence. Let us turn, 
then, from this difficult and not very important 
question to the consideration of what the Gilds were 
like. And here I would briefly explain why, in this 
paper, I have confined my attention to the English 
Gilds alone. I have done so, first, because we modern 
English folk are mainly interested, and rightly so, in 
the social institutions out of which we have grown ; 
and secondly, because the English Gilds, like the 
English people who created them, are both in their 
character and in their history curiously unlike the 
Continental Gilds, or even those of their near neigh- 
bours in Scotland and Ireland. 

England in the Middle Ages was remarkable for its 
strong and organized monarchy, for the absence of 
real feudalism, for the steady and rapid growth of 
Common Law, for an equally steady and rapid rise of 
a wide middle-class stretching from the lesser crafts- 
men to the lesser gentry, for the consequent develop- 
ment under a uniform law of municipal and local self- 
government. ‘The result, as affecting the English 
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Gilds, is that we find neither the over-grown power 
of the trade and craft organizations, nor the fierce and 
Sanguinary struggles between rich and poor which 
were the mark oF those on the Continent and in the 
neighbouring kingdoms. The English Gilds were 
prosperous and powerful bodies, but subordinate 
always to the power of the State ; struggles in plenty 
there were between rich and poor, Dut they had 
neither the violence that marked them elsewhere, nor, 
at least, in medieval times, did they result in the entire 
subordination of the latter to the former. ‘‘ The 
divine right of the rich” is a doctrine that did not 
find favour in pre-Reformation England! Let us 
then consider our three classes of Gilds. 

1. The Religious and Social Gilds. In a sense, this 
term would cover all the medieval Gilds of any kind ; 
for, just as in those times no ecclesiastical endowments 
were free from charges for the relief of the poor, nor 
did anyone, rich or poor, ever dream but that, at 
least, he ought to be his brother’s keeper; so all 
Gilds were based on religion, and devoted at least 
some portion of their funds and their time to religious 
and charitable objects. But I use these terms here 
to designate especially those bodies with purely 
religious and charitable or provident objects, which 
corresponded partly to modern religious confra- 
ternities and sodalities, partly to modern charitable 
societies. There were an enormous number of these 
bodies throughout England. Every parish had one 
or more attached to the Parish Church ; some, such 
as the Parish Church of Bodmin, had as many as 
forty, of which thirty-five were of the class now under 
consideration. Some, such as that at St. Dunstan’s, 
Canterbury, collected money for general parochial 
needs ; others, such as “the Stores of St. Mary” 
at Ashburton (where there were a dozen of these con- 
fraternities), provided for the needs of a particular 
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chapel; others again, like the Gild at Ludlow, 
provided dowries for poor girls. There was a Gild 
at York that provided a lodging-house for strangers ; 
a “ Fraternity of St. Chad ” at Lichfield, for encourag- 
ing religious devotion aid providing Masses for the 
Dead ; a Gild of the Holy Ghost at Beccles, to provide 
a priest to help with the Church services and to pay 
any taxes levied on the Church’s property ; a Gild of 
Holy Trinity at Wygnale, in Norfolk, to search for and 
bury those drowned at sea. A Gild of Priests at 
Bristol, known as the “‘ Gild of the Kalenders,” had 
charge of the charters and records of the Church of 
All Saints. St. Stephen’s Church, in the same city, 
had a Gild of Bell-ringers who banded together for 
mutual edification, “‘ so that we may not only stop the 
mouths of those that would or shall exasperate them- 
selves against us, but also gain credit and reputation 
by our Musical Exercise.” Most great towns seem to 
have had a Gild of Corpus Christi, for the control and 
seemly ordering of the great procession on that Feast 
day; those at York, Beverley, Coventry, and Hull 
are well known. At Bury St. Rtieunde there was 
a Candlemas Gild, which, among innumerable other 
functions, had to provide a priest to say Mass for 
the prisoners in gaol, and also furnished the latter 
with wood to keep them warm during the winter 
months. Indeed, it would he difficult to make a 
complete list of the functions of these Gilds in parish 
life. Not only did they do all sorts of useful works - 
that would otherwise have been undone, but they 
also tended to raise the standard of Christian life. 
All Gild members had to be practising Catholics, to 
refrain from quarrelsome or unseemly conduct, to 
join in the common religious exercises and charitable 
works, and they were sharply dealt with by the officers 
of the Gild if they fell short. Their effect on the tone 
of parish life must have been of incalculable value. 
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2. The Civic Gilds. Under this heading I include, 
first, the earliest Gilds of which we have record in 
England—the Frith-Gilds. These we first hear of in 
the reign of Ethelstan (925-40), though “ gegildan,” 
which Dr. Stubbs translates “‘ gild brethern,” are 
mentioned in the laws of King Ine in the seventh 
century. It is, however, doubtful what the “ gild 
brethren ”’ of Ine’s time were, whereas we possess the 
rules of the London Frith-Gild of the tenth century. 

It was an organization, half voluntary, half municipal, 
founded for the purposes of keeping the peace and 
punishing theft. Members were obliged, if they 
possessed horses, to pursue a thief, while those who 
possessed none worked for the pursuers. Members 
were insured against loss by theft, while their eternal 
welfare was safeguarded by Masses and prayers for 
the dead. The London Gild was a legally established 
body, founded or recognized by a royal decree which 
was the result of four meetings of the Witan. It was 
imitated in other towns, and during the Saxon times 
we frequently hear of Frith-Gilds, or of the bodies 
like the Preston Gild, which had similar functions. 

Another type of civic Gild of about the same period, 
which at the same time is also a religious and social gild, 
is the Cnighten-Gild, or Gild of the armed retainers of 
the King, or of some great Thane. These seem to have 
been primarily organizations for public defence. Thus 
the Cnighten-Gild of London had charge of the land 
commanding the eastern gate of the city, and we hear 
of similar bodies at Cambridge, at Exeter, at Win- 
chester and at Canterbury. This last body seems to 
have developed soon into a “‘ Gild Merchant ” of a 
type which we will consider later. Other later civic 

ilds were like that at Hatfield Brodoke in Essex, 
which repaired roads ; the Gild of St. Nicholas at 
Worcester, which repaired the walls of the city ; the 
Gild of Holy Cross at Birmingham; which built 
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bridges and made roads, and quite a number of Gilds 
that maintained schools for the poor. It is, indeed, 
difficult to draw any clear lines, on the one hand, 
between the civic Gilds and the municipalities which 
later took over their work and, on the other, between 
the civic Gilds and the other Gilds, of which many 
exercised public functions such as now would be 
the work of public governing bodies. 
LESLIE TOKE. 


Mr. Leslie Toke will deal with Trading Gilds and 
Craft Gilds in a future number. —EDITOR. 
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PATRIOTISM 


APOLEON once said the love of country was 

the first virtue of civilized man. Opinions differ 
as to the desirability, one may say the ‘“ virtuousness,” 
of some virtues, but in all ages the patriot has been 
one whom men have delighted to honour. 

Yet though all agree that “‘ Patriotism ” is a great 
good, the word itself is travestied almost as frequently 
as other great words, e.g. ‘“‘ Mysticism,” “ Rights,” 
etc. etc. 

One conception there is, beautiful, poetical, and 
partially true; it is the more emotional love of 
country, one may say of the material country, its hills 
and glens, plains and streams, and along with these 
go its traditions, all for which it stands. Men look up 
to their land as something which possesses them, to 
which they owe fealty, the land of their fathers, the 
cradle of their race, the beloved spot of Mother Earth 
round which clings all that mysterious something 
which makes “‘ home.” It is an intense absorbing 
love which passes into a kind of worship, which 
produces the national literature of a country; it is 
the sentiment with which the Frenchman speaks of 
“‘ La France,”’ the Italian of ‘‘ Italia,” the Irishman of 
“Erin,” the Scot of ‘‘ Bonnie Scotland,” and the 
Englishman, too, of his “‘ Motherland ” (though he can 
call it ‘‘ Blighty ” and looks upon it rather as a cherished 
and priceless possession than as a goddess with the 
right to command his all). A certain proportion of 
such affection must exist in all Patriotism, but the 
thing itself is more than this. 

Then we have a variety which may be expressed in 
the phrase, “ My Country right or wrong ”—again 
there is the partial truth. It is this sentiment which 
will cause men to go and die in their country’s last 
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ditch and women to stand by, dry-eyed and bid them 
go. There is a gallantry, an enthusiasm, an ‘‘ abandon” 
in it which appeals to something in wayward human 
nature, and it goes far to explain the phenomenon of 
good and just men fighting in a bad and unjust war. 
It is illogical, it may be reprehensible, carried out to 
its logical conclusion it may lead to positive im- 
morality, but it is a point of view. 

To arrive at a complete definition we must go 
further and consider that by “ Country-” we mean 
more than the land in itself. We have, in fact, what- 
ever we may do in theory, to consider the government 
inseparably with the country ; we have to consider 
“the State,” the aggregation of human beings with all 
its actualities and potentialities, and it is there that 
the matter becomes complicated, for there come in all 
the limitations, the follies, the sins, of fallen human 
nature. 

Because of the difficulties involved we have the 
counterfeit of Patriotism-Jingoism, and though, if we 
examine closely, Jingoism is but the fool in the king’s 
vesture, on a hasty examination the counterfeit may 
easily pass for the reality. Jingoism is more blatant, 
more sentimental, more self-satisfied, and seemingly 
confident ; there is a certain glorious arrogance about 
it; it is full of the pride of life and it has a surface 
attraction. Often it finds expression in a loudly- 
declared desire for the power and prosperity of the 
country, at no matter what cost to others. The 
Jingoist sings bravely that he and his countrymen 
never shall be slaves, but they may have no insuperable 
objection to enslaving outsiders. He believes, more 
or less, that his country has a divine right to conquer 
the world, he talks and thinks much about her rights, 
less about her duties ; so much for the most elemen- 
tary form of pseudo-Patriotism. But it may not sto 
at being merely noisy, it may be very unjust. If 
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widely prevalent, the country accepting it will become 
a menace to its neighbours. The practical results 
will be acts of aggression, and an irritating, provo- 
cative attitude which will gall the pride of other 
nations and lead first to jealousy, then to war. 

History teems with examples: Charles XII of 
Sweden, on fire for conquest, provoked wars, refused 
mediation, carried on his short, fierce career of ag- 
grandizement and military splendour, whilst himself 
admitting that kings such as he were curses to their 
realms. Napoleon plunged Europe into horror un- 
equalled, spilt blood like water, sacrificed untold 
lives, trampled upon all authority and justice, spiritual 
and temporal ; yet what of that “‘ Napoleonic Legend ” 
which has so coloured French and even foreign 
literature ? What of Frederick the Great, nay, to 
come home, what of gallant Henry V? Agincourt 
sounds magnificent to national pride, but what of its 
outcome—the long misery of later years, the civil 
strife, the regicide, the paving of the way for future 
tyranny, the sorrows of “the meek usurper,’’ the 
martyrdom of the Maid of Orleans ? 

But there is a worse form of pseudo-Patriotism and 
a more subtle—“ State Worship.” We may have this 
in any type of State : republic is no safer than monarchy. 
It consists in a deadly misapprehension of the virtue 
of Patriotism ; sometimes the victims may really be 
blind to the wrong, sometimes they suspect its presence 
but dare not look, for absolute loyalty precludes 
criticism. Sometimes it has flourished under a 
regime called “ Divine Right ”—a right that was 
rather, in Carlyle’s phrase, a “ diabolic wrong ”— 
once it called itself by the less sinister-sounding title, 
** Benevolent Despotism.” How many. sins against 
the liberty of the subject, how many outrages have 
been borne in silence, not only endured, but accepted 
and justified, because Patriotism was interpreted as 
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absolute loyalty to the supreme secular rule—and the 
King could do no wrong? But worse still is the case 
when there is not even the redeeming human touch 
of a human monarch, when men raise a bloodless, 
lifeless, hideous fetish and label it “‘ the State,’’ when 
the idea spreads abroad that loyalty must mean the 
sacrifice of man’s liberty, the throwing of all his 
natural rights beneath the juggernaut wheels of a 
tyranny the more horrible because impersonal, when 
there prevails in practice and perhaps in theory the 
principle, “‘ The people exist for the good of the 
State.” 

Any of these varieties of false Patriotism is funda- 
mentally unjust, fundamentally immoral. We come 
at last to consider what is Patriotism? Surely it is a 
love of country which desires that country’s best and 
highest good, moral good before material good. The 
Patriot would rather see his land just than great, 
respected and at peace, with justice and honour, 
rather than ruling over the world, if that rule have 
to be gained or kept by injustice. He looks to its 
true interests, he approaches the consideration of its 
affairs with a gravity, a sense of responsibility, a 
tendency to wise (not carping) criticism which may 


’ look unattractive on the surface. He may feel himself 


called upon to reprove, to judge, to condemn ;_his 
reproofs are faithful because they are the reproofs of 
a friend, but his countrymen may not always appre- 
ciate that. 

Here comes in a point about Catholic loyalty. How 
often are Catholics considered lukewarm if not 
positively disloyal? Somehow we do not seem to 
dovetail into all the excellent arrangements of the 
modern State—we have often an irritating air of, 
“I do not quite agree with you.” We seem to go a 
long way on the popular road, but not quite far 
enough—we have a disconcerting way of refusing to 
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go quite to the end. The fact is not that Catholics 
are disloyal, but that they are so appallingly loyal to 
their country’s true interests. In the penal days, 
the gilded youth of the court, the shrewd obsequious 
statesmen, the bold buccaneers were the heroes, the 
builders of history ; but was their Patriotism as pure 
as that which burned in the broken, wasted, wretched 
forms which lay huddled up in damp, tomb-like cells, 
or jolted in agony to the triple gallows under the ban 
of High Treason, and to the sound of the insults of 
so many who called themselves loyal Englishmen ? 
In the golden days of the Florentine Republic, who 
was the truer Patriot—the great cultured ruler whose 
name has come down to posterity as I] Magnifico, 
or the friar, Savonarola, who mourned over the sins 
of his city and foresaw the “ flood of waters ” which 
was to overwhelm her ? 

Here, as everywhere, we must cling to some fixed 
principles. Man as Man comes before the State ; 
the latter is necessary, as Aristotle says, in order that 
men may live “a perfect and self-sufficing life,” but 
it must be remembered that, in the phrase of St. 
Thomas, “The King (and we may substitute any 
polity other than monarchy) exists for the good of the 
people and not the people for the good of the King.’”* 
In his Summa the Angelic Doctor returns to the 
subject, and lays it down that a polity is unjust when 
ordained, not to the common good, but to ie private 
good of the individual or body ruling. Man has his 
natural rights which take precedence of any demands 
the State may make upon him. To trample upon 
these, to exalt political law to the detriment of Natural 
Law is injustice, and to support any such regime is 
not Patriotism. Such State-tyranny may show itself 
in several ways ; in the sphere of religion it may take 
the Reformation form of Cujus regio ejus religio 

* De Regimine Principum. 
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Patriotism 


and trample upon conscience ; in secular life it may 
trample upon family life, interfere with parental 
rights, with private property, may exalt the few at 
the expense of the many. The love of country lies 
not in supporting or even acquiescing in such a 
system, but in opposing it. Again we turn to Aquinas : 
‘Man is not ordained to the political commonwealth 
to the extent of all that he is and has.” It is often said 
that love is blind, but, as a matter of fact, it is remark- 
ably clear-sighted ; the man who loves his country 
will clearly see when the times are out of joint and 
may consider it his duty to point out that such is the 
case—still more so if he be a Christian and look even 
at politics (mirabile dictu !) sub specie eternitatis. 

But a further difficulty arises. If these principles 
are to be pushed to their logical conclusion, if every 
man’s liberty is to be respected, if no man’s conscience 
(and consciences differ) is to be forced, if no man is 
to support that which he holds to be unjust, shall we 
not have hopeless confusion? Where will be that 
unity which is strength, which is essential for the 
peace and preservation of a country? May not men 
conscientiously believe that true Patriotism may be 
red Revolution? In time of war what of the State if 
every man is to weigh every pro and con of the matters 
in dispute ? 

Of course in practice we must find a golden mean. 
Often the greatest good of the greatest number is to 
be obtained by the willing sacrifice of an individual 
good. ‘It is expedient that one man should die for 
the people, and that the whole nation perish not.” 
The remedy lies in a great unselfishness, nay, a selfish- 
ness which is an essential of true Patriotism. There 
is much truth in the French dictum, Le mieux est 
l’ennemi du Bien ; to try to right things by a violent 
upheaval, however much in the right one may be, 
may cause more confusion and injustice in the end 
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than to work. more slowly and prudently. Again, 
though it may sound a little strange, it must be borne 
in mind that the rectitude required in the State, 
though high, falls short of that rectitude of the whole 
man required in the Christian dispensation in view of 
the world to come. The aim of civil government has 
been described as “the rational happiness of the 
perfect human community, whereof the civil legislature 
has the care and the happiness of the individuals, as 
they are members of such a community ; that they 
may live therein peaceably and justly, and with a 
sufficiency of goods for the preservation and comfort 
of this bodily life and with so much moral rectitude as 
is necessary for this external peace and happiness of 
the commonwealth and the continued preservation 
of human nature.’* 

Obviously everyone cannot go into minute ethical 
details anent every act of the State. The majority 
have neither the leisure nor the equipment ; then it 
suffices that obedience be rendered to those in 
authority who should know ; theirs is the responsibility 
in such cases. 

One asks, too, if a career of conquest be always 
necessarily wrong. Not always in theory, not 
invariably in practice, if the object be justice, not the 
gratification of ambition. Virgil hailed his country 
as having a divine right to conquer the world. As 
Roma Immortalis, her destiny was parcere subjectis 
et debellare superbos, in whose rule was to be healing 
for the nations. Such an ideal is not altogether 
extravagant: it is not the same as the one which 
makes a desolation and calls it peace. 

The ideal is that complete justice should reign in 
civil life, even in political relations, that love of one’s 
country and approval of her should be one and the 
same, that somehow the principles of sound morality 


* Suarez, De Legibus, III, xi, 7. 
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Patriotism 


should reign absolutely in high places, that the patriot 
should never be a voice crying in the wilderness for 
crooked ways to be made plain, but one who rejoices 
that they are so. 

Could it be brought about, or is it, like Plato’s ideal 
State, a pattern laid up in Heaven for gods or the 
children of gods, but not for the children of men? 
Much can be done by the spreading of Truth, by the 
inculcating of sound principles upon society, but does 
not the experience of ages seem to show that something 
else is needed, something august, external, above 
human passions, some sacrosanct authority to which 
the world may look for guidance in Patriotism, from 
which men may learn those sound principles without 
which the best intentions and acts are absolutely 
futile? Once upon a time the world would have 
answered, ‘‘ Yes ’—perhaps there may be such now, 
but it is necessary to lift up our eyes to the hills and 
to one in particular, which is a Rock. 


DoroTHEA E. BRENNELL, M.A. 
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NOTES 
ON THE NAME BLACKFRIARS 


HE name Blackfriars is a survival of our 

Catholic past. To the average Londoner— 
that most provincial of Englishmen—it suggests a 
certain bridge over the Thames, or perhaps the 
station on the District Railway. For the man with 
little sense of history, who gathers his associations 
from things around him, historic names easily lose 
their original significance. Waterloo in London or 
Liverpool do not always smite the imagination with 
visions of Wellington and 1815. Carmelite Street 
harbours men whose ways are far removed from those 
of the friars of Carmel. The Coliseum is badly named 
if it is meant to suggest its namesake in Rome. And 
the Alhambra does not exactly speak- to us of the 
glories of Spanish art. 

How often does the word Blackfriars as currently 
used in London to-day bring to mind the Dominicans ? 
Yet it is certain that the Dominicans, or to give them 
their correct title, Preaching Friars or Friar-Preachers, 
were generally known as Blackfriars in pre-Reformation 
days, though it is not easy to say at what date precisely 
the name first appears. ‘The Dominican habit consists 
of a long tunic or gown of white wool over which is 
worn a long scapular and a hood or capuce of the 
same colour and material. The Rule enjoins that, 
outside his convent, the friar should wear the cappa, 
the name given to a long black cloak, together with a 
hood, also of black. Thus to the outsider the Friar- 
Preacher would appear robed in black. From this 
fact arose the name Blackfriar. 


The earliest reference we have found to the use of . 


the word is in a charter granted to the Friar-Preachers 
of Aberdeen, in 1342, by one Andrew Sleich, in which 
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On the Name Blackfriars 


he refers to the convent as “‘ Black freiris ” place. The 
same Dominican house is called “ Black freiris ” in 
another charter ten years later (1352). (Aberdeen 
Friars, Cal. of Documents, ed. Anderson, 1909, pp. 
15,16.) In England we have not found any instance of 
the use of the word previous to the year 1466, when we 
find it employed in the will of Lady Cicily Torboke, 
who willed “that the blake frerys of Chester have 
vjs. viijd.”’ (Palmer, ‘‘ Blackfriars of Chester,” in the 
Reliquary, Oct., 1882, p. 101.) 

It is of interest to note that the other names applied 
to the Friar-Preachers, i.e. Jacobins (from the name of 
their great house of St. Jacques in Paris), Predicants, 
Order of St. Dominic, and Dominicans, all occur 
earlier in England than the name Blackfriar. Also of 
interest is the description given of his brethren by Fr. 
Roland Harding in a deed which he drew up in 1537, 
and styled himself ‘‘ Prior of the Freres domynyks 
otherwise named the schode Freres or blake freyers.”’ 
(Palmer. ‘‘ Friar-Preachers of Newcastle-on-Tyne” in 
the Reliquary, Jan., 1878, p. 164.) Schode or Shod 
refers to the use of shoes by the Dominicans, who 
unlike some other Orders did not go barefoot. 

After the middle of the fifteenth century the name 
Blackfriars became fairly general, and at the Suppres- 
sion nearly all Dominican houses are spoken of by the 
king’s visitors as “‘ Blackfriars.” It is true that one 
of the first Dominican bishops, Anian de Nanneu of 
St. Asaph (1268-92) was called “ the black brother of 
Nanneu ”—in Welsh “ Y brawd du o Nanneu ’’—but 
on enquiry we find that the phrase occurs only in 
the continuation of the “‘ Brut y tywysogion ” in the 
Penarth M.S. 20, which is a sixteenth century produc- 
tion (Flintshire Historical Fournal, 1914-1915, p. 10). 


G. Water GumBLey, O.P. 
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RANDOM THOUGHTS ON THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY 


( ae in England are constantly com- 
plaining that their wishes are ignored and their 
feelings outraged by the uses to which their rates 
and taxes are applied. Very often they have ample 
reason for complaint, as in matters of education and 
in the selection of books for public libraries. 

Now let us suppose that the State were to establish 
in London an immense free library to contain examples 
of the best literature of every language. The selection 
of books would be made mainly by infidels and 
heretics, and would be made entirely from a literary 
standpoint. Let us suppose, further, that wh«n the 
books were all in their shelves, we found a very large 
proportion of them to be by Catholic authors and 
about Catholic subjects, and that amongst all those 
thousands of volumes there was not one which it would 
not be edifying for a Catholic to read ; well, it would 
be an interesting coincidence, and I hope we should 
rejoice noisily about it. Something very like this has 
actually happened in the case of the National Gallery. 

We have in this Gallery what is probably the most 
representative collection of pictures in the whole 
world, and it is, therefore, a very suitable example 
from which to draw general conclusions. I put down 
the following suggestions in the hope that some reader 
may go to this neglected institution, and go again, and 
perhaps find a new pleasure added to life. 

Firstly, then, all these pictures are such as the 
Church approves. There is no painter who holds a 
position such as Voltaire does in literature. 

Do we realize the enormous educational value of these 
pictures? One might almost say their “ missionary ” 
value. 

We all know how the Church has advanced the art 
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Random Thoughts on the National Gallery 


of painting. Do we realize what a valuable asset 
painting is to the Church ? 

In the treatment of pagan myths, what a Catholic 
spirit prevails! The myth becomes an innocent fairy 
tale, a medium for the expression of some human mood. 

How the painters lord it over nature! They do not 
grovel before her irresistible forces like some poor 
philosophers. They take it for granted that the world 
was made for their use. 

Good painting justifies itself, and the most intolerant 
atheist would not wish a good religious picture to be 
destroyed. Let me give an instance. 

The Trustees of the National Gallery have recently 
acquired an extraordinarily perfect example of the 
work of that strange genius Dominico Theotocopuli, 
better known as “ Il Greco.” A Royal Academician 
has written to the Press protesting against the spending 
of the nation’s money on a picture of which he cannot 
see the beauty. No one is surprised to hear that the 
Academician is unable to appreciate the picture ; still, 
we are sorry for him whilst we congratulate the 
trustees and the nation. Another man, a critic, has 
protested that the picture has been robbed of its 
original merits by injudicious cleaning. I am con- 
vinced that he is mistaken ; but that is by the way. 

The important point for us to note is that the only 
protests made are on technical and not on religious 
grounds. The picture was painted by a Catholic for 
a Catholic church; it represents the Agony in the 
as and its purpose is to excite devotion to that 

oly Mystery ; yet no one is so foolish as to cry out 
against it as idolatrous, or to accuse the trustees of 
being in the pay of the Vatican. 

Let us take heart then. We have churches dotted all 
over London for the refreshment of our souls, and in the 
heart of London there is the National Gallery where we 
may refresh our eyes and minds without fear of harm. 

Deo Gratias, © PuILip HAGREEN. 











REVIEWS 


THE IDEA OF ATONEMENT IN CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. By 
Hastings Rashdall, D. Litt. (Oxon), etc., Dean of 
Carlisle (London: Macmillan & Co., 1919. Pp. xix, 
502. Price 15s. net). 


This book contains the Bampton Lectures for 1915. The 
first seven lectures are devoted to the history and develop- 
ment of the traditional doctrines as far as Luther and the 
Reformation, while the eighth lecture contains an explana- 
tion and defence of what the author takes to be the present 
truth and meaning of Christ’s atoning work. Though in the 
words of the founder the Bampton Lectures were to be 
preached “‘ to confirm and establish the Christian Faith, 
and to confute all heretics and schismatics,” we may say 
at once that the teaching put forward by Dr. Rashdall is, 
from the Catholic point of view, heretical. The view of the 
Atonement which he maintains he expresses in words bor- 
rowed from Peter the Lombard : “ So great a pledge of love 
having been given us, we are both moved and kindled to 
love God who did such great things for us ; and by this we 
are justified, that is, being loosed from our sins we are made 
just. The death of Christ therefore justifies us, inasmuch 
as through it charity is stirred up in our hearts (p. 438). 
That idea, of course, is true, and one on which St. Thomas 
insists again and again, but it is only part of the truth. 
“The only* atoning influence that can be recognized in 
the death of Christ,” says Dr. Rashdall (p. 48), ‘“‘ or in any 
other aspect of His work, is one which operates by actually 
helping to produce that repentance and moral regeneration 
upon which, and upon which alone, according to the Master’s 
express teaching, forgiveness depends”’ (p. 48). In other 
words, Christ by His teaching and example merely enables us 
to save ourselves from our sins. It is hard to see howin this 
case Christ’s work can be honestly said to be an atonement. 

It is Catholic doctrine that Christ is not merely our 
Teacher and Model, but also our Redeemer, that His death 
on the cross was a true sacrifice which atoned for our 
sins and by which we are reconciled to God. ‘‘ The doctrine 
of the Atonement,” says Dr. Rashdall, “has never been 
defined by any Creed or “ general” Council of the Church. 

* Italics ours, 
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Reviews 
. . . The Creed commonly called ‘ Nicene ’”’ or ‘‘ Constan- 
tinopolitan ’’ confines itself to the bare statements that the 
Son of God “ for us men and for our salvation came down 
from heaven,” and that He was crucified “for us.” No 
Council that can possibly claim cecumenical authority has 
ever gone beyond such simple statements ’ (page ix). We 
concede that the most explicit of the definitions belong to a 
Council which Dr. Rashdall would not recognize as cecumeni- 
cal, namely the Council of Trent, more particularly in its 
teaching on the Mass. But it is also certain that St. Paul 
has more than the simple statements of the Creeds, and that 
the Council of Trent does but give the correct interpretation 
of St. Paul’s thought. The truth is that Dr. Rashdall fails 
to appreciate the true sense of the Atonement because he 
fails to realize the true nature of sin. 
Perhaps the weakest part of the book is the first lecture on 
“The Teaching of Christ concerning Forgiveness.”’ In it 
he tries “‘ to show that even in its simplest form the doctrine 
was in all probability no part of our Master’s own teaching ” 
(p. 435). No Catholic pretends to find the whole of his 
faith in the New Testament, not to speak of the Gospels 
alone, but it is quite certain that there is very much more 
in Our Lord’s teaching on the redemptive value of His 
death than Dr. Rashdall will allow. His exegesis of the 
Last Supper, based largely on a work of M. Goguel, is ludi- 
crous, and in his treatment of the parable of the Prodigal 
Son he speaks (p. 27) as though the whole of Christ’s teaching 
on forgiveness must be contained in that parable. Whole 
tracts of the first three Gospels that go against his theory 
he simply leaves out of account altogether. His whole 
treatment of the subject is one-sided ; he is evidently very 
much influenced by the authors he has read, and they belong 
for the most part to the liberal school. He might have 
gained at least as much from certain Catholic works, notably 
Pére Lagrange’s commentaries on St. Mark, and Romans. 
The author of The Universities of the Middle Ages natur- 
ally appreciates the importance of the medieval theologians. 
We of course expect him to be attracted to Abelard (‘‘ for 
the first time . . . the doctrine of the Atonement was stated 
in a way which had nothing unintelligible, arbitrary, illogical, 
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or immoral about it,” [p. 360]), but admiring St. Thomas as 
he does he has evidently taken pains to be just to him aiso. 
But he has certainly on some important points grossly 
misunderstood him. By what right, for instance, does he 
speak of “‘ the semi-magical way in which (according to St. 
Thomas) the sacraments are supposed to operate ” (p. 380). 

The author is far from claiming any particular originality 
for the general position he has taken up (p.xii). In listening 
to Dr. Rashdall, indeed, we are listening to a whole school. 
He has given us a clear and able account of a view widely 
held, and his book can be recommended to those whose 
business it is to know and combat it. Apart from that, he 
says many things that we do well to bear in mind. ‘‘ Much 
popular language on. the subject,”’ he writes (p. 455), “ has 
become quite unreal to ordinary modern minds, because it 
so completely isolates the death, or the sufferings which 
immediately preceded the death.” But the Church at any 
rate has always insisted that it is by His life, death, and 
resurrection that Christ has purchased for us the rewards of 
eternal life. Finally Dr. Rashdall is no blind admirer of 
Luther and the Reformation ; he has a generous apprecia- 
tion of Scholasticism : “‘ Looked at as a whole, Scholasticism 
was, after all, a noble attempt to vindicate the rights of 
reason in religion, to fuse into the very fabric of the Church’s 
doctrine the best elements of ancient thought, and, above 
all, to assert that fundamental truth of Christianity— 
never perhaps up to the age of the Reformation formally 
denied, but often obscured—that the only faith which 
saves is the faith that produces love” (p. 392). 


LE SENS DU CHRISTIANISME D’APRES L’EXEGESE ALLEMANDE, 
par le P. M. J. Lagrange des Fréres Précheurs. (Paris: 
J. Gabalda, pp. xx, 335.) 

The Times Literary Supplement of 25 December, 1919, 
devoted its leading article to a fairly critical review of M. 
Loisy’s latest work on The Pagan Mysteries and the Christian 
Mystery. His theory is that the Christian religion is not the 
gospel preached by Jesus of Nazareth, but the result of the 
transformation (due above all to St. Paul) of that gospel 
into a Mystery Religion, and that early Christianity owed 
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Reviews 


almost as much to the Pagan Mysteries as to Judaism. Some 
little stir seems to have been caused by The Times article, as 
though the theory was something new. As a matter of fact 


‘it has been the fashion for almost the last twenty years to 


insist on the resemblance between Christianity and the 
Pagan Mysteries, and the origin of this particular theory, 
as of so many other theories on the growth of Christianity, 
must be sought in Germany. Before M. Loisy’s work 
appeared, Pére Lagrange had already published ten lectures 
delivered at Paris 1917-1918, one of which had dealt with 
the system in question. His book containing these lectures 
deals then with the various efforts, the last included, of 
the German critics to find out, by a study of the sources, 
how Christianity arose, in what it primitively consisted, 
how it was presented to, and was understood by, the minds 
that adopted it. There is a common characteristic that 
Pére Lagrange finds in the schools that he passes in review, 
and that is that they have all been essentially one-sided, and 
have gone mad along one idea. That idea is often true in 
its place, and a great merit of the present work is to show 
precisely what that place is. But dominated in each case by 
a single idea they have—to use words of Mr. Chesterton— 
“torn the soul of Christ into silly strips. . . . They have 
parted His garments among them, and for His vesture they 
have cast lots; though the coat was without seam woven 
from the top throughout.” 

Against the background of these twin fragments Pére 
Lagrange enables us once more to realize vividly the rich 
and wonderful unity of Jesus Christ, the Christ of the Gospels 
and of the Catholic Church. ‘‘ Everything,” he says, ‘‘ has 
not been in vain in the labour of German exegesis. .. . 
We see more clearly than formerly that to reject Catholic 
dogma is to separate oneself from the faith of the first 
believers, that to reject the supernatural is to reject the 
witness of the Apostles” (p. 332). He thinks we are at a 
time when it will be necessary either to accept Christianity 
as the Church understands it, or to abandon it altogether 
(p. 306). The present work shows that the Church has 
understood Jesus Christ aright. 

LuKE WALKER, O.P. 
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